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262 THB NORTH AMERWATH REVIEW. 

" Stilkritik" is always fascinating; if this book is a little ram- 
bling, yet the stopping-places are all delightful. 



A few months ago these pages held up Mr. Edward Hutton as 
furnishing an example of the way a fine old book should not be 
edited. In reprinting Crowe and Cavaleaselle — a work of neces- 
sity — Mr. Douglas has shown how the thing should be done. An 
immense deal of research among archives, a long period of trav- 
elling from gallery to gallery, must have gone to supply the notes 
in fine print, and the appendix, all too brief, on Andrea di 
Bartolo. Mr. Douglas is a tireless student and connoisseur, and 
that he has had good luck with his finds is more to the credit 
of his taste even than of his acumen. He was the first, it will 
be remembered, to fix the personality of Sassetta and to identify 
a number of his paintings, though Mr. Berenson has since made, 
in a sense, that enchanting painter peculiarly his own, what 
with his illuminating articles and his beautiful panel of S. 
Francis. Here, with this new figure of Andrea di Bartolo, Mr. 
Douglas reproduces two paintings, one very lovely. And as the 
other volumes of this series go. on and we come to the Benaissance 
masters of Siena, doubtless he will fetch other treasures out of 
his storehouse, things new and old. The first half of the book* 
treats of the earlier and greater Sienese; the second half, deal- 
ing with the beginnings of painting in Umbria and the north of 
Italy, is of less interest except to the special student, but to him 
invaluable; and of equal value, to connoisseur and lay reader, is 
the tone of constant and patient study on the editor's part, and 
with this a becoming deference where he has to correct or con- 
tradict his text; and an even more becoming decency of speech 
where he has to rebuke other critics "infected," as the phrase 
goes, " with Florentinism," or supply the omissions and injustices 
of his authors in respect of Siena, the city of Mr. Douglas's es- 
pecial devotion, the city to carry a phrase of his own rather out 
of its context — of a "hieratic sumptuousness." 



Lectures delivered in the spring of 1903 are printed, after 
five years, too soon or too late. They have not yet a derived or 

* " A History of Painting in Italy." By J. A. Crowe and G-. B. Caval- 
easelle. Edited by Langton Douglas. Volume III. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1908. 
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historical value, and they have lost the sense of the moment. 
What a man has to say — indeed, what all mankind has to say — 
never changes really. But the way he says it varies every year. 
The names which would serve for illustration in the early years 
of this decade are now not forgotten nor yet glorified, hut simply 
antiquated demodes, like the tunes at a class reunion of middle- 
aged men. This is the more noticed here* for the familiar, easy, 
colloquial tone, unbraced, not to say slipshod. It is the talk of 
the old Bohemian. He must have his fling, at the Philistines 
and the Academy; he falls into the studio mood and the studio 
argot. The reader, if by chance also an old Bohemian, remem- 
bering that la jeunesse n'a qu'un temps, and that the generation 
in Bohemia have not a longer life than the leaves of the forest, may 
wonder if it is really the same word, may be sure it is not the 
same argot, as belongs to the youths addressed. Yet so much the 
worse for them if they cannot feel the fellowship and catch the 
notion and learn somehow the wisdom. For Mr. LaFarge is wiser, 
certainly, than any painter now living of Anglo-Saxon speech, just 
because he has not restricted himself to Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
which include, of course, Paris. He, perhaps alone among the 
men now painting, has steadfastly kept to his love and compre- 
hension of the great Italians to whom some of the younger men 
are coming back at last. He has not forsaken even the primitives, 
and he has done more: he has learned of the Bast and of the 
Pacific; and though he does not prate, only drops a word here 
and there, he understands about beauty better than a psychologist, 
and presents it now and then at an exhibition in a drawing 
almost as well as an Oriental. These talks are full of suggestion : 
some of the best things are merely dropped and left, like the 
word at the opening of the Fifth Lecture on the relation of 
the form of man to all lineal composition, and the effect that 
special study of the human body has on particular painters. 



MUSIC. 

Mr. Gilman has all the requirements of an excellent biographer. 
He is, first of all, a writer of real distinction ; he has what is very 
rare in these days — a style, and he uses English as only a student 

**"The Higher Life in Art." By John LaFarge. New York: The 
MeClure Company, 1908. 



